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PROFESSORS SURVEY 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Unique Study of All Phases of Col- 
legiate Life, Made by Professors, 
to be Released Soon 


No phase of college life will pass unno- 
ticed in the monumental survey of Ameri- 
can colleges, headed by President Ernest 
DeWitt Burton of the University of Chi- 
cago. Every force playing upon the stu- 
dent will be recorded. 

Case Work: The survey is being carried 
out minutely in twenty-seven colleges, and 
has involved the taking and recording of 
interviews with from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred persons in each of these. The field 
work is done by a team composed of Prof. 
Joseph Artman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Prof. Charles 
Rue of the University of California, Prof. 
R. H. Edwards of Cornell University, Prof. 
Gertrude Hutton of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Miss Virginia Franke, a grad- 
uate of Vassar. 

Financial: The American Association of 
Universities and Colleges began the work 
but it passed into the hands of the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Reséarch. 

The Book will appear in February or 
March. It will be unique in the educational 
and sociological fields. It will have chap- 
ters on (1) Relation between instructors 
and students (2) Relations between admin- 
istration and students (3) The college en- 
vironment (4) Extra-Curriculum Activities 
(5) Athletics (6) College (7) College 
Groupings (with emphasis on the frater- 
nity and sorority (8) Organized Religion 
(9) Student Government and the Honor 
System. The book will close with a chap- 
ter on “The meaning of morale in the 
College.” 


TWO NEW FRATERNITIES ARE 
MADE AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Intrafraternity Conference Creates Delta 
Alpha Pi and Eta Omega Delta, 
Each With Three Chapters 


Two new national college fraternities 
have been organized at the sixteenth annual 
Interfraternity Conference held in New 
York, November 27th and 28th. The two 
new fraternities are Delta Alpha Pi and 
Eta Omega Delta, the former with chapters 
at Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio State and Purdue 
and the latter with chapters at the Col- 
orado School of Mines, Denver University 
and San Diego. 

The Interfraternity Conference was es- 
tablished at Chicago in 1909 through the 
efforts of Pres. W. H. P. Faunce of Brown, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie and others, to 
make fraternities appreciative of their com- 
mon ideals and tasks. 

More than fifty fraternities were pres- 
ent at the New York Conference, repre- 
senting a hundred institutions of learning 
and 600,000 fraternity men. 


Poetry-a-la-stadium 


“Now, class, lets get together on this 
Bonnets ab eA) ——"C Date Ds 

And then the classroom shook with re- 
sounding peals. 

The professor is teaching his class poetic 
rhyme schemes by the method invented by 
De Witt Starnes, instructor of English at 
Rice Institute. 

“In order to remember rhyme schemes 
they should be given as a college yell” says 
Instructor Starnes “That should impress 
them upon you so that they will not be 
forgotten.” 


NO MERCY TO BE SHOWN 
HIERARCHIES OF SNOBBERY 


Students and Profs Declare War on 
Politicians, Snobs, Cliques 
and Combines 


This is the open season for “collegiate 
politicians” and “snobs.” Profs., Journal- 
ists and others take pot shots at academic 
Tammany Halls and Collegiate “four hun- 
dreds,” at Ohio State, Ashland College 
(Ohio) and University of Minnesota. 

Onio State:—To make representation on 
Mens Student Council more than a petty 
political position, as members of the organ- 
ization now admit it is, plans for a new 
method of student election are being -con- 
sidered. The plan is to organize councils 
in each of the colleges, which would in 
turn elect representatives to the central 
council. These representatives are at pres- 
ent elected by classes. Instead of men 
being elected by “combines” and fraternity 
backing merely for the glory obtained, it 
is believed that men would be elected for 
their fitness. 


Ashland College:—Says President Jacobs 
to the student body in Chapel assembled: 


“There is no place at this school for in- 
dividual class distinction; there is no place 
for favoritism among organizations; there 
is no place for cliques and classes.” 


University of Minnesota:—Roars the 
Minnesota Daily from its editorial column: 
“on the basis of achievement we in Amer- 
ica have built up an hierarchical nobility 
of our own. Snobberacy has not released 
its hold even where achievement has 
usurped the former place occupied by 
wealth. It is regrettable that much of the 
assumed, superiority exists on the univer- 
sity campuses. 

“The upstart politician in the university 
often becomes an addict to the habit of 
snobbery, as he sees himself rise up with 
pride, forgets his old friends, and effects 
an air of gentility. 

“Snobbishness makes more people unhap- 
py in a large university than perhaps any 
other one thing. It is responsible for fre- 
quent antagonism between fraternity and 
non-fraternity men and women. Though it 
may create a sense of popularity in the 
mind of the snob, it casts a gloom over 
others who are not guilty of the vulgar 
practice.” 


HARVARD ACCUSED OF 
BUNGLING BAKER CASE 


Explanation Called Evasive; Times 
Questions Principle of $5,000,000 for 
Business and None for Drama 


LITERARY DEPARTMENTS HURT 


Workshop Idea Strangled in Other Col- 
leges by False View of Drama 
as Branch of Literature 


“AH. L. K. thinks that Harvard made a 
mess of that George Pierce Baker deal. 
‘Why didn’t they trade him,’ he asks, ‘for 
Tad Jones, Ducky Pond, Lovejoy and three 
other players?’ ” 

—Heywood Broun, in the New York World. 


Yale is in high spirits, and Harvard in 
gloom again; this time not over the loss of 
a football game, but over the secession of 
Professor George Pierce Baker’s ’47 Work- 
shop’ for dramatic production from Har- 
vard to Yale. (See New Student for last 
week.) Professor Baker is the great Ame- 
rican trainer of playwrights and play pro- 
ducers. Harvard, whose alumnus he is, had 
him for thirty-six years, and enjoyed the 
fame of his name. But Harvard, according to 
her critics, has latterly been flirting more 
with Mammon than with Thespis. She has 
had five million raised for a Business 
School, while Professor Baker was forbid- 
den to raise even one for the drama. 

Meanwhile Yale prepared a coup. The 
generous Mr. Harkness coolly handed over 
a million for a Department of Dramatic 
Art in her Fine Arts School, and now the 
dynamic Mr. Baker will have an address 
in New Haven. 

Controversy.—President A. Lawrence Lo- 
well of Harvard wrote to Mr. Baker, said 
he was sorry to have him leave, “But the 
gift to Yale of one million dollars supplies 
an endowment which does not exist else- 
where . I must congratulate you upon 
this endowment, and Yale upon securing 
you for the position.” 

The Harvard Crimson then editorialized: 
“Never was excuse more self-accusatory, or 
evasion more transparent. Without great 
trouble a five million dollar endowment was 
raised for the Business School. If official 
permission had been granted, an endow- 
ment of one million dollars, or of twicé that 
sum, could have been raised for the drama 
at Harvard. But permission was not 
granted. .Professor Baker was actually 
forbidden to raise money.” 

The principle acted upon by the Harvard 
authorities was questionable, said the New 
York Times. “As to library and labora- 
tory their liberality knows no bounds short 
of an unbalanced budget. Undergraduates 
are trained in the manipulation of the 
manuscript and of the dissecting knife . 
But if young men and women are bent on 
analysing the life about them, or upon as- 
sembling the results of their observations 
in dramatic character . . they and the 
teacher who aids them are suspect.” 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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‘No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


“Faculty censorship is undesirable, ew- 
cept in case where the effect of the article 
in question would extend beyond the col- 
lege.’—Decision of Women’s student Gov- 
vernment Conference at Vassar 


OUR student paper editor is well 

entitled to that harassed appear- 

ance: obliged to give publicity to 

the performances of all the little 
clubs on the campus to the satisfaction of 
each; to report other larger events which 
everyone knew about anyway; to drill a 
rudimentary accuracy and resourcefulness 
into freshmen heelers; to wrestle with 
printers; and then to find enough other 
news sufficiently interesting, though un- 
known beforehand, to enable the readers 
actually to “find something” in the paper, 
the college editor or editress would seem 
to be carrying about large hands and 
these full enough. 


LL of this, however, is as nothing 
compared to the burdens, restric- 
tions, requirements and gyrations 
required by the great GLAD game. 
In this game, the Dean is the Coach as- 
sisted by the Alumni Secretary, the Boost- 
ers’ Club and the Athletic Manager. The 
Dean, however, is the chief factotum. 

The GLAD game requires that the col- 
lege paper should present to any and every 
reader outside of the college a picture of 
a student. body of impeccably saintly con- 
duct, clever within certain limits of cute 
naughtiness, totally immune to youthful 
mistakes, loyal to the college, 100% con- 
tended with the arrangements made for 
them by the elders, and just generally 
GLAD. 

They are never to be pictured as hav- 
ing wild enthusiasm, as hating rules, critic- 
izing teachers, being subject to tempta- 
tions, indignations, and brainstormers, be- 
coming radical or cynical, or having any 
blood. 


DITORS who show the slightest 

sign of deviation from these re- 

quirements soon become well ac- 

quainted with the green plush car- 
pet of the Dean’s office. Two bugaboos 
there face the college editor: 

“Just think how this thing you have 
printed will detract from the reputation 
of the college!” 

“The Alumni won’t stand for this!” 

The result is that very frequently col- 
lege papers are not permitted to print any 
news; they are little bulletin boards con- 
taining announcements and ~post-mortems 
of official events, and cute little feature 
articles about absent-minded professors 
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with cross word puzzles. It is the duty of 
the editors of The New Student to read 
some four hundred college exchanges every 
week and we know whereof we _ speak. 
Many of these publications give something 
of the impression made by Degas’ pathetic 
little dancing girls. Obliged for the bene- 
fit of other people to put on a perpetual 
glad show, all joy has vanished from them. 
Thus these college papers can tinkle but 
they cannot ring. On occasion they can 
yell in unison but they do not shout. 


HAT this is not due to bone-headed- 
ness on the part of the undergrad- 
uate editors is attested by the fact 
that those few colleges and uni- 

versities which leave their publications 
comparatively free from interference often 
have bright, or even brilliant, college pa- 
pers. We are thinking of the McGill Daily, 
The Varsity (University of Toronto), Yale 
News, Harvard Crimson, Daily Northwest- 
ern, Daily Cardinal (University of Wis- 
consin), The Dartmouth, and several others. 
Certain other papers we know of are in 
very hot water just now because they have 
presumed to differ with the opinion that 
the majority of the Alumni, or of the Fac- 
ulty, or of the Trustees, or of the Student 
Body, or of the Chamber of Commerce, or 
of the D. A. R., on matters of impressive 
importance, such as the presidential cam- 
paign, or the value of some chapel talk. 
The censorship exercised by the guardians 
of Truth, Freedom, and Justice, at most 
colleges and universities, is of a nature 
that would never be dared by Mr. Hearst* 
or Mr. Munsey or any other of the honest 
newspapermen upon whom the academ- 
icians look with disdain. 


HE reason is the GLAD game. Boil- 
ed down, the purpose of the GLAD 
game is to entice money to the col- 
lege. There you have the prima 

causa of the oleaginous loyalty exacted 
from college editors. The worshippers of 
Mammon must indeed present an appear- 
ance more circumspect than that of the 
priesthood. 

Many of the editors swallow this and 
actually believe in it. The Alumnus to 
them is one of the Olympians. They are 
in error. Among the alumni of any insti- 
tution, three out of seven are guaranteed 
to be in danger of becoming bald; four 
out of five are wheeling perambulators; 
and the rest, like the writer, consider it 
the ultimate of courage to be allowed to 
smoke an old pipe in the presence of guests 
in their own house. The Ideal College 
which they demand—to have more glad- 
ness, to get more money, to have greater 
endowments, to make more Young People 
glad—is a beautiful Utopia of middle age. 
It has nothing to do with youth or fire. 

Seriously, however, there is no need for 
an intelligent college editor to consider 
himself their slave. No matter how gra- 
cious and beneficent the Alumni have been 
to the college, a college paper just isn’t 
thir Barometer. It ought to exist to make 
all the tom-fool mistakes and to provide 
all the tom-fool joy that freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors would natur- 
ally demand. To pretend that a college 
paper is a more responsible enterprise than 
the Wall Street Journal, is certainly to lack 
a sense of perspective, not to say of humor. 


ERTAINLY brilliant exceptions 
have more than proved that we are 
right. On three occasions within 
recent months, two Eastern publi- 
eations have given to their respective Ad- 
ministrations some very sound sermons and 


*For example, Mr. Hearst accepts ar- 
ticles from the pen of Upton Sinclair. 
(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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WIND-MILL 


In a materialistic and faithless age, it is 
so rarely that a human document appears 
which breathes Idealism, Faith, Culture, 
Virtue and Tact into matters of practical 
significance, that the Wind-Mill has for 
this once let slide his own little observa- 
tions, and reprints instead in his column 
such a document, which made a deep im- 
pression on him as he read it in the 
Cumberland Kick-off. 


A half-letter, half-poster, has been ori- 
ginated by President Harris which has 
every mark of a sure money-getter, and is 
now being sent to the various Alumni of 
Cumberland. It is really a work of art. 
It grips the attention. Certain parts are 
carefully emphasized. It is straight to the 
point. 

The sheet has an attractive Maroon bor- 
der, thus with the white of the paper, form- 
ing the school colors. The whole is well 
balanced make-up was worked out by Pro- 
fessor Edwin R. Bently, Dean of the School 
of Journalism, who is especially good at 
drafting original designs. He has a knack 
of getting printers to fix things right. The 
letterhead of the University is used at the 
top. 

Here is the wording of the letter poster. 


CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY 
Overflow Emergency 
Rescue Company 
Lebanon, Tennessee 
Date Today, 1924 


Generous Friend of the College. 
Write Your Name in Star Across. 


It wouldn’t be permanent nor modest. 
Write It In A Human Soul! LIVE FOR- 


EVER! Whether Seen or not, Your Acts 
Keep Civilization Going. 

A sure way is to help Cumberland Uni- 
versity. Her work is unusual, her perma- 
nenecy certain, her accommodations over- 
flowing with 750 students. 

This results from a very small endow- 
ment. What thousands will attend if she 
is sufficiently endowed? 

Here is traditional SOUTHERN CUL- 
TURE with almost a century’s historic 
background. Here is the best place to 
write your name in the “Who’s Who” of 
college founders and backers, and to put 
many in Who’s Who in America.” 

God has given too much. If without 
children, make these students yours. If 
death took your own away, a Cumberland 
memorial will MAKE THE DEAD AND 
YOU LIVE ON together in blessed in- 
fluence. 

EDUCATIONAL DEMOCRACY is here 
promoted from principle. Sturdy Ameri- 
canism is preserved. Banishment of drink 
and modern dance proves that people will 
support truly Christian education. 

Only $250 a year cares for all college 
cost. Professionai courses cost but more. 
SEIF HELP is provided for a good pro- 
portion of students. The low cost is itself 
self-help. 

Look into this. Ask somebody. Write, 
Visit. Send for me to help guide your 
benevolence. Send Check To Guide Us. 
Put us in your will. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN ROYAL HARRIS, 
President. 


December 6, 1924 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Co-operative Co-eds 


Progressive campaign orators who extol- 
led the virtues of the LaFollette state, 
where the “peepul” rule, neglected to men- 
tion the four cooperative women’s houses at 
the University of Wisconsin. These houses 
are operated on a communistic plan. At 
the end of each year, at a business meet- 
ing, an estimate is made of the expenses 
for the coming year. It is then pro-rated 
according to the number of girls in the 
house, and every girl pays her share in 
monthly installments as “house bills.”” One 
of the girls is appointed stewardess, and 
she has charge of the house funds. She 
also keeps the books, pays the bills, orders 
supplies and plans the menus. She is al- 
lowed part of her expenses for these 
services. 

The house work is also done on the co- 
operative plan. Every girl has her assign- 
ment of work. 

Says the Daily Cardinal: 

“The University has a lively interest in 
the venture, naturally, and helps by rent- 
ing university owned houses, heated and 
lighted by the university plant, at low fig- 
ures. Alumnae who at one time were for- 
tunate enough to have been members of 
one of them contribute generously toward 
pictures, hangings and even such luxuries 
as phonographs.” 


“*Fraternity Morons’ 


Ohio State: Under the caption “Fraternity 
Morons” the Lantern states editorially: 

“Being initiated into this fraternity is 
proving costly experience to one pledge at 
least. First, he was required to secure a 
pig for part of the ceremonies. Since pigs 
are rather uncomon in the University dis- 
trict, the unfortunate neophyte borrowed 
a porker from a friendly farmer. The pig, 
partially, daubed with green paint, made 
his escape, and was last seen in Iuka 
Avenue. The value of the escaped animal 
was placed at $25 by the farmer. 

“Fate dealt a still further blow last 
night. Fraternity brothers decided a bar- 
ber pole would be quite the thing for the 
house. The pledge was sent out to pick 
one up. Defeat, in the persons of two 
policemen and a watchman, intervened and 
the unfortunate “worm” spent the night 
at the police station. 

“These incidents are supposed to be 
funny. No doubt there are morons in the 
chapters at Ohio State who think them 
funny. 

“Nothing is plainer than that the under- 
graduate Greek cannot be looked to cure 
this evil and take this shameful thing out 
of the life of his fraternity. 

“When will the fraternities themselves 
get beyond the stage of mere formal pro- 
hibition and begin to enforce their own 
laws? Or is it a hopeless cause, lost in 
advance?” 


VOCATIONAL 


Op-thal-mol-o-gists 


“Almost all our foremost opthalmologists 
have been trained in Europe,” declares Dr. 
Frank J. Goodnow, president of John Hop- 
kins University, “today American medical 
students who have the ambition and the 
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ability to excel in this field must go to 
Europe to obtain the best training.” 

Consequently, Dr. Goodnow announces 
plans for a $38,000,000 institute for the 
study and treatment of diseases of the eye 
and for research dealing with the causes 
of blindness. The institute, such as is now 
contemplated, it is said, will not only be 
the first of its kind ever established in 
America but also the equal of any in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere in the world. 

The present intention is to place it under 
the direction of Dr. William Holland Wil- 
mer, of Washington, the noted opthalmol- 
ogist. Dr. Wilmer will become Professor 
of Optahlmology in the Medical School and 
Opthalmologist of the John Hopkins Hos- 
pital. 


JOURNALISM 


Something New 


A National Drama publication, designed 
“to bring about the united interests of col- 
lege and high schools throughout the coun- 
try in dramatics” is to be published by the 
National Collegiate Players, honorary dra- 
matic fraternity. The magazine is spon- 
sored by Professor Gertrude E. Johnson of 
the speech department of the University of 
Wisconson and will be edited by two Wis- 
consin undergraduates. An extensive sub- 
scription campaign has just been completed, 
“with very favorable results,” reports The 
Daily Cardinal. ‘Universities and high 
schools from Mexico City to Oregon and 
from California to New York have respond- 
ed to this call, as a recognition of the 
values of this magizine in filling a national 
need. The production of the magazine is 
backed by thirteen chapters of the frater- 
nity including the Universities of Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Minnesota, Ames, DePauw 
and Oregon. The contents, in part, will 
include a resume of the production dur- 
ing the past year in the various colleges, 
reviews of the late Chicago and New York 
plays, special articles on unique producing 
units, and an editorial letter by Professor 
Johnson.” 


Frankly Bored 


“As a humorous magazine Jester’s last 
issue was a childish attempt to be naughty” 
complained a Columbia University student, 
one of the many who raised their voices in 
a storm of criticism aimed at Columbia’s 
humorous publication. 

Editorially, Spectator comments: 

“It is unfortunately true that Jester, 
with the last vestige of flapperism dying 
violently all about us, is still deeply con- 
cerned with its chief piece de resistanc2, 
Gin and Sex. The comic seems unmindful 
that enough is enough; the Campus is 
frankly bored with any use of this topic 
which makes it food for columns rather 
than cleverly applied spice which will add 
piquance and dash to wit. That must be 
the lesson wich Jester must learn from the 
past few days discussion. Columbia, whether 
it approves of the subject or no, is in any 
case wearied to death of its continual over- 
use.” 


Embryo Grecleys 


Two conferences for high school Journal- 
ists began November 27, one at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the other at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Wisconsin — 1200 high school students, 
delegates from schools in every state of the 
union except Nevada, met for the fifth an- 
nual Central Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation convention. “To federate school 
publications, to raise the standards of 
Journalism, to induce high school Journal- 
ists, to enroll in universities, are some of 
the purposes of the Central Interscholastic 
Press Association.” 

Colorado — High school editors from 
nine states, representing thirty high school 
papers met for a three day conference un- 
der the auspices of the Colorado Chapter 
of the Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
Journalistic fraternity. “Daily round table 
discussions, in which several specialists un- 
dertook to solve the various problems con- 
fronting the embryo Greeleys and Godkins, 
were a feature of the three days” com- 
ments The Silver and Gold. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Haecutives 


About one hundred students, represent- 
ing sixty colleges, were present at the 17th 
annual conference of the Womens Inter- 
collegiate Association of Student Govern- 
ment at Vassar, November 18th and 14th. 

In the opening address, President Ayde- 
lotte of Swarthmore emphasized the fact 
that the value of student government is 
primarily educational rather than disci- 
plinary. Characteristics it fosters, he con- 
tinued, which do not generally proceed 
from academic work, are independence, ini- 
tiative and originality. Too often, he said, 
academic work develops only the virtue of 
docility. 

The conference discussed: (1) The rela- 
tion of Student Government and Education, 
(2) Student Government as a Factor in 
Shaping Academic Policies (3) Student Gov- 
ernment and Student opinion (4) Freedom 
of Speech and the College Press (5) Stu- 
dent Government and the Law. 

The conference decided: (1) That stu- 
dent governments are of “educational value 
(2) That student governments should en- 
deavor to stimulate student opinion through 
“discussion groups, college papers, per- 
sonal contact and questionnaires” (3) Fa- 
culty censorship of student publications 
should not be used except in cases where 
the effect of the article in question would 
extend beyond the college. (4) In regard 
to the honor system, the conference was 
divided as to whether it is based on 
individual or social responsibility. 


We Accuse 


Because they were said to have violated 
the honor rule requiring instructors to 
leave the classroom during examinations, 
two instructors of the University of Wis- 
consin were referred to the faculty by the 
senior council, a student governing body. 
The council has no jurisdiction over the 
faculty’s activities in regard to the honor 
code but it was the sentiment of the meet- 
ing that cooperation is necessary for the 
success of the code. This reason was given 
for its action in referring the names of the 
two instructors charged with violations of 
the faculty rule to the faculty itself. 
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Harvard Radicals 


Freshmen at Harvard assert that life 
there has become dull, and have become 
radical enough to advocate the return of 
unrestricted hazing. It was voted that 
hazing be sanctioned by the authorities. 


DEBATIN 


For the First Time. 


Four years ago, the Women’s Literary 
Society of McGill University, Canada, sent 
a challenge to the women of the university 
of Toronto, for a debate. Later, the co-eds 
of Queens College, Ontario, began to en- 
tertain forensic ambitions. Consequently, 
for the first time in history ladies met in 
intercollegiate debates on dominion soil. 
November 21. 

The subject for debate was: ‘Resolved 
that unions of employed workers are bene- 
ficial to society.” 

The co-eds of McGill carried away the 
honors, defeating the Toronto “team” which 
upheld the affirmative, and also the Queens 
“team.” The third battle was won by 


SPORTS 


A Permanent Remembrance 


Classmates of Percy D. Haughton who 
graduated from Harvard in 1899 are at- 
tempting to raise funds to erect a memorial 
at Cambridge to the former Columbia men- 
tor. A thousand letters have been mailed 
to Harvard alumni and former football 
players whom Haughton had coached. The 
signers of the letter were classmates and 
gridiron pupils of “P. D.” The communi- 
cation reads in part as follows: “We be- 
lieve that most of the men who were as- 
sociated with Percy Haughton will wish 
to share in this tribute. It would serve 
as an inspiration to future teams and as 
a permanent remembrance of one who 
stood pre-eminently for the best type of 
clean, manly sport.” 


Boxers Will Tour 


Visiting British lecturers, debaters, and 
ex-prime ministers we have had; now a 
team of boxers is being prepared at Ox- 
ford University for a tour of various col- 
leges in the United States and Canada. 
They have at present, appointements with 
Toronto and Queens Universities, reports 
the McGill Daily. 
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joyful drubbings. These have turned out 
fruitfully for all concerned. Last spring, 
The Harvard Crimson protested against in- 
terference of the University with the 
rights of students to hear whomever they 
wished in their own Union. The Board of 
Overseers in question performed antics and 
convolutions of dismay reminiscent of 
Father William in Alice in Wonderland; 
but they have finally come down to earth 
from their sky-rocketings and it now ap- 
pears that the matter is to be handled sen- 
sibly. The Harvard Crimson, this fall, was 
the first to call attention to the serious 
neglect of Professor Baker and his Work- 
shop at Harvard, and raised another storm. 
Well, Harvard has lost Professor Baker 
and The Crimson has certainly not been 
proyed wrong. The Yale News, this fall, 
raised a voleano under the new building 
which the Corporation was planning to 
plant on the campus without having pre- 
viously consulted the opinion of the Fac- 
ulty, Alumni or Students in the matter; 
and now the Corporation has called a halt 
till this opinion shall have been expressed. 
The Yale News won. 


UT did not Yale also win? The alert- 
ness produced in the student body, 
the greater wisdom of the student 
body, the actual improvement of the 

university itself, the more vigorous re- 
sponse to teaching in such a school, are 
certainly not to be credited in first order 
to the undergraduate publications, but to 
the college Administrations who have had 
the wisdom to desist from imposing the 
GLAD game, have freed the publications 
for works of Joy, even when it has been 
the Joy of Demolition of illusions and sane 
inhibitions. 

P. S—CONUNDRUM: Find the joker 
in the text at the head of this column. 


DRAMATIC HEADS IN TROUBLE 


(Continued from page 1, col 8) 


The New Student, if it may be allowed 
to add its small voice to the others, has a 
different point to make. That is that the 
dramatic departments in American colleges 


are generally acting on an entirely false 
theory which cannot but cause similar dis- 
asters. 

Dramatic departments are appended to 
the Department of English, and drama is 
taught as literature. As if the stage and 
the actors were just added paraphernalia. 
It is not true. Drama is an art in itself 
knit of all the elements contributed by stage 
craft, by acting, by speech, by music. Dis- 
sociate these, and you have the usual aca- 
demic corpse, something fit only to be pre- 
sided over by professors. 

For the reason that the colleges are 
mostly dry-rot, the English departments 
squelch every attempt at workshop dram- 
atic production. Baker is not the only suf- 
ferer. We have it on good authority that 
Professor Hughes of Columbia, author of 
Hell-Bent for Heaven, last year’s Pulitzer 
Rrize play, is restricted by Columbia in the 
same way. Columbia students who are 
really interested in the theatre get their 
training not at school, but catch-as-catch- 
can with the Provincetown Players, on 
Broadway, with the Neighborhood Play- 
house—wherever real experimental work is 
being done. 

While the sweet Universities grind out 
their intellectual dramas of Shaw and Ib- 
sen, making of them moral sermons, exam- 
ples of literary style, sociological treatises, 
everything, but Drama, to be produced, 
felt and lived on the stage, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Gilbert Murray Proposes 
International Students’ Club 


From Geneva, Switzerland, a correspond- 
ent writes: “Professor Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford told me the greatest present need 
here was a student’s Club.” 

We agree, especially since hearing from 
some of the American students who have 
come recently from that part of the world. 

Six weeks after the suggestion was made 
the plans for the Club were completed, and 
an English lady had guaranteed the rental. 
The widow and daughter of Professor 
Charles Zueblin have agreed to live at the 
Club and act as hostesses pro tem. 

Those American students who are deeply 
interested in the League of Nations, who 
see the importance and possibilities of such 
a Club, and who are aware of the vital 
part that students from all nations will 
play in the League in the not very distant 
future, may be willing to help the enter- 
prise greatly by. contributing a _ small 
amount towards providing for heat, light, 
and general expenses for the first year. 

Undoubtedly there will be a number of 
American students who want to have a part 
in this Club. If you wish to help in its 
establishment, you may send your contri- 
bution to us, marked “International Student 
Club” or forward your donation direct to 
Alexander M. Hadden, care Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., 8 Rue d’Antin, Paris, France. 


Cross Word Puzzles 
Invade Colleges 


Pursuing the elusive synonym is no 
longer a popular fad but is entering col- 
leges as a regular part of the college cur- 
riculum, according to reports from Prince- 
ton, Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


Princeton—Prof. Warner Fite, head of the 
Princeton department of philosophy offers 
a prize for the student constructing a 
puzzle having two complete and different 
solutions. Prof. Robert K. Root, author, 
and teacher of English Literature, suggests 
that a course in the vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish language be established with cross- 
word puzzles as the text book. 


Northwestern—Prof. Elmer E. Jones, di- 
rector of the school of education asserts: 
“At Northwestern in our regular examina- 
tion of students we are at present using 
one of the principle features of the cross 
word puzzle. 


University of Kentucky—Dean F. Paul 
Anderson, head of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Department announces a course in 
cross-word puzzles for senior students, de- 
claring puzzles not a fad but educational, 
scientifc, instructive, and mentally stimu- 
lating as well as entertaining. 


“How much does a Greek professor get?” 
“About $3,000 a year.’ 
“And the football coach?” 
“About $12,000.” 
“Quite a discrepancy.” 
“Well, did you ever hear a crowd cheer 
a Greek recitation?” 
—Daily Princetonian 


